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OUR COVER DESIGN: “My sister, my spouse, is a garden enclosed” 
(Cant. 4:12). This metaphor has been a favorite with the 
Fathers and with the liturgy of both East and West to sig- 
nalize the Blessed Virgin, more particularly her perpetual 
virginity. The fact that it also has been applied traditionally 
to the Church is another illustration of how Mary must be 
understood as the Church’s prototype. 









CHRISTMAS ~H. 
WHO celebrates Christ- 


mas professes thereby that the Son of God was made flesh. If he 
does not believe that mystery, he will be celebrating something else, 
perhaps the winter solstice; but his celebration has nothing to do 
with Christmas. We must be clear on this point. Christianity owes 
it to itself to unmask subtle substitution for what it is. Santa Claus 
is not the harmless old gentleman he seems. He is a retrogression 
into the world of myths. Christmas, on the contrary, is a recognition 
of historical fact. 

The Christmas story does not say: Once upon a time a man and 
woman came to a town, and they found no shelter there, but had 
to spend the night in a stable, where it happened that the woman 
gave birth to a child. It does say: 

In the days of Caesar Augustus a 
decree went forth that a census be taken of the whole world. This first 
census took place while Cyrinus was governor of Syria. And Joseph 
went from Galilee out of the town of Nazareth into Judea to the town 
of David which is called Bethlehem — because he was of the house and 
family of David — to register with Mary his espoused wife, who was 
with child. 

Place and date are clearly stated. The events the Chris- 
mas story tells did not happen anywhere and anywhen, but in a 
definite place on this earth, in the country of the Jews, and at a 
definite point of earth’s time, under the Roman emperor Augustus. 
It is history; indeed, it is the center of history, by which all other 
historical events receive their orientation. It corresponds therefore 
to reality that we reckon time in terms of before and after Christ. 
The history of the world casts its shadows into the stable of Bethle- 
hem, in which shines the Light that illumines that history’s darkness. 
For the birth in the stable is the world’s historical center, and from 
this center all else derives its significance, as presupposition or con- 
sequence. 

To a Christian, therefore, all history is the history of salvation. 
And just as holy Scripture presents the history of Israel as a prepara- 
tion for this focal “fulness of time” (and only if thus interpreted as a 
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preparation, pointing to Christ, does the history of the Old Testa- 
ment become at all intelligible), so likewise did the Christian sense 
of history during medieval times understand the history of non- 
Christian peoples as a preparation for Christ. It placed the Sibyls 
alongside the prophets. And the saying in Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, 
“Now has come the last age, foretold by the Sibyl; the great se- 
quence of the ages begins anew,” was interpreted by the men of 
the Middle Ages as a prophecy concerning the Christmas Mystery. 

This centrality of Christmas welds the history of nations into a 
unity without which it would fall apart into unconnected and mean- 
ingless “histories.” In other words, it gives direction and meaning 
to history; and its meaning is redemption and transfiguration, or, 
as the Roman Martyrology at Christmas declares, its meaning is 
“the consecration of the world.” 

The Incarnation, accordingly, has the world at its object. Chris- 
tianity is not “a religion of the hereafter,” as a false idealism has 
been trying to persuade us, but it concerns itself precisely with the 
present life and with this world, with the man of flesh and blood. It 
is therefore a monstrous, though not unintelligible, misunderstand- 
ing which prompted the poet Rainer Maria Rilke to accuse Chris- 
tianity of regarding this world as evil. How can such a thing be said 
while Christendom celebrates Christmas and thereby proclaims its 
belief that the Son of God was made flesh and came into this world? 
That He really and truly was made man, flesh of our flesh, bone of 
our bone, was born of Mary the Virgin, and that He became man 
not only for a time, but for all eternity, during which He is exalted 
as the Son of Man at the right hand of the Father? “Every spirit that 
confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is of God. And 
every spirit that would dissolve Jesus, is not of God, but is of Anti- 
christ” (1 John 4:2, 3). This pivotal truth of the Christian gospel, 
how tragically it must have been stunted, that a man like Rilke could 
have come to the conclusion: Christianity despises the things of 
earth: the flesh and the world! 

We must face the problem: how could this Christian truth be- 
come so obscured that such a suspicion could even arise? The only 
possible answer is that Christendom itself, though it celebrated and 
continues externally to celebrate Christmas, no longer is really 
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aware of the true depths of the Christmas mystery. Some years ago 
a theologian bluntly declared that Christendom by and large no 
longer lives on the substance of the divine Revelation, but on a 
pitiful residue of natural religion. Perhaps he was not far wrong. 

If we really grasped the import of the mystery of Christmas, we 
would be profoundly shaken — as it was said of the shepherds to 
whom the Christmas message was announced, that “they feared 
exceedingly.” An ancient Father of the Church has said: “It is a 
greater scandal that Jesus was born than that He died.” God has 
become man! We know how for St. Augustine, an heir to Greek 
thought, this proved to be the stumblingblock. That the “Word was 
made flesh and pitched his tent among us,” that, for him, was the 
great scandal. 

But because of this truth, the Christian can not and dare not leave 
the world to itself. If God so loved the world that He spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for the world, the Christian has 
no right to shut himself off from the world — in order to save his 
own soul; he simply cannot save himself without at the same time 
saving the world. Like the Son of God made man, he must take pity 
on the world and carry the light of Christ into the darkness of his 
times. Lighting the lights of the Christmas tree cannot for a Chris- 
tian be a mere pleasant, romantic gesture: it should be the deliber- 
ate acceptance of his mission. 

The mystery of Christmas is the norm of the Church’s activity. 
The Church has not been established for her own sake, but for the 
sake of the world. As the Son of God took on Himself the form of a 
slave in order to redeem the world, so the Church too must “empty” 
herself that in the form of a slave she may serve the world. She may 
not separate herself from the world, but, following the norm of the 
Incarnation, she must ever again and ever anew put on the lowly 
form of a servant, and enter into the world without becoming con- 
formed to it. She must enter into the world as the leaven into the 
dough. Christianity has no right to wish to live apart; it was the 
Pharisees who withdrew themselves from the common folk. 

Wherever Christianity shows signs of new life today, it is be- 
cause new ways are being sought to realize in the here and now this 
norm of Incarnation. All too often it has seemed as if the Church 
were content to exist alongside the world, as if she had for- 
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gotten what an early Christian document voices so incompar- 
ably well: 

The distinction between Christians and other men is neither 
in country, nor language, nor custom. For they do not settle in cities of 
their own, nor do they use any strange variety of dialect, nor cultivate 
an eccentric manner of life. . . . Yet while they dwell in both Greek 
and barbarian cities and follow the local customs as to clothing, food 
and mode of life in general, the whole tenor of their manner of living 
distinguishes it as worthy of admiration and admittedly extraordinary. 
. . . They take part in everything as citizens and put up with every- 
thing as foreigners. Every foreign country is their home, and every 
home is to them a foreign country. . . . Their lot is cast ‘in the flesh,’ 
yet they live not ‘according to the flesh.’ They live on earth, but their 
way of life is heavenly (Epistle to Diognetus, 5; early second century). 
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In a word, Christmas is a serious business. The mystery of be- 
coming flesh is inseparable from the mystery of the Cross. Christian 
sentiment by preference clings to the thought of the crib; it loves 
to be stirred by the helpless Child of Bethlehem. Even unbelievers 
are still deeply moved by the story. But Christmas must do more 
than stir emotions. There is a remarkable Christmas story in the 
Bible, in St. John’s Apocalypse. It is a portrayal of the Christmas 
mystery to which very many of us rarely if ever advert. Permit me 
to quote a few verses: 

And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon was under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars. And being with child, she cried out in her 
travail and was in the anguish of her delivery. . . . And the dragon 
stood before the woman who was about to bring forth, that when she 
' had brought forth he might devour her son. And she brought forth a 
male child, who is to rule all the nations with a rod of iron; and her 
child was caught up to God and to his throne (Apocalypse 12:1-5). 
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Such is Christmas. The Light descends into the darkness, and 
always it would seem as if the darkness were about to “devour” the 
Light. But do not be afraid! God rescued the Child out of the hand 
of Herod and made Him king. Therefore let us rejoice, for “I bring 
you good news of great joy which shall be to all the people: for 
today in the town of David a Savior has been born to you, who is 
Christ the Lord.” 


Robert Grosche 
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TO KNOW HIM WHOM WE ALREADY 
KNOW 


MENTIONED in an introductory article that the 
versicles of Lauds and Vespers are the main devout ejaculations 
for each season. Now the feast of Christmas provides but a single 
versicle which is repeated both at the morning and the evening hour. 
Is this an intentional procedure or an accident? In any event, 
whether it just happened or whether it was deliberate, the repetition 
of the same versicle should make it more significant to us. We find, 
however, at the hour of None, another versicle which is profusely 
used by the Church on various occasions: one which admirably 
completes the meaning of the other verse. 

Before proceeding further, let us read the two versicles in natural 
sequence. The first emphatically proclaims a message, namely, that 
the knowledge of Christ is the salvation of all peoples, and par- 
ticularly of all Christians. The second is perhaps more explicit: 
Christ came in the garb of our flesh to establish His abiding in our 
souls. And it is in this “abiding” that we shall truly know Him. 


¥. The Lord hath made known, alleluia, 
Ry. His salvation, alleluia (Lauds and Vespers). 


¥. The Word was made flesh, alleluia, 
ky. And He dwelt among us, alleluia (None). 


Is it not true that, somehow, these versicles sound like an unneces- 
sary repetition of what we have known all the time? Christians from 
birth as we are, we recall that the name of Jesus was the very first 
whispered to us by our mother, and that the picture of the boy 
Jesus was one of our early fascinations. Gradually the story of His 
life was told and retold as the epic of the greatest of heroes; and 
there was much concern shown that we should learn to worship 
Him. Thus, when the time came, the bliss of receiving Him in our 
first Communion seemed the most natural acquaintance. I remem- 
ber having felt so happy on that morning of June that I wanted to 
die in order to be with Him. Now that we have grown up, now that 
some of us have had the privilege of learning something of the theo- 
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logical secrets which there are to be learned about Him, and now 
that we are conscious of having been His loyal followers all along, 
we are inclined to feel that the versicles do not respond to the actual 
degree of our knowledge of Christ. 

This is, however, but a delusion; and the Church in no way 
agrees with our way of thinking. From year to year, since the fa- 
miliar event which came to pass at Bethlehem, she repeats, boldly 
and insistently, the initial paradox. We are again invited to know 
Christ — as though we had never known Him. In spite of an en- 
riched revelation, in spite of all theological enlightenment, in spite 
of all the books written about Christ, in spite of the progress of 
Christian centuries, in spite of our previous personal acquaintance, 
the message which at Christmas reveals Christ to the world is again 
new to everyone. 

In its sober conciseness, the first versicle projects the figure of 
Christ upon the world: a figure ever unknown and ever new. This 
is the figure of Him who fulfills a long history of preparation and 
who initiates a new world. To know this, in a very personal way, 
is to make of Christmas not just another holiday, or even a holy day, 
but a new starting point in our own spiritual history. To “make 
Christ known” to our selves again is to make the knowledge of Him 
so real that it transforms our living. As we grow older, we become 
aware of how far removed we still are from the fulness of “knowing 
Christ”; the Church, our wise mother, urges us therefore to start 
all over again. 

It may be argued with good reason that the world at large is now 
further away from knowing Christ than even at the time of His com- 
ing; for our own time is the day of apostasy. If the paganism of old 
was supinely yearning for hypothetic gods, it was at least yearning, 
and the desire for salvation remained alive. The international chaos 
of the present era arose, in all its ugliness, from the very ranks of 
Christendom ; and, strange to say, the theory which now relegates 
Christ into the realm of subjective myth is the last consequence of 
the veering away of those who knew Him. 

When I say this, I am well aware that a victorious Christ con- 
tinues to illumine innumerable souls; but I am also cognizant of 
the fact that the spiritual climate of our day is definitely hostile to 
the diffusion of His brightness. Christ is not so much attacked as He 
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